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REASONS 


FOR AN 


ENGLISH Education. 


TEW Methods being always liable ro Cenſure, 

N tis requiſite to prefix ſome Reaſons for this 

Propoſal of an Engliſh Education, and for ha- 

ving the Youth of Great Britain taught the 

Grammar and Rhetoric,6c. of their own Mother-Tongue, 
before they learn Latin, or any other Language. 


Firſt then, Can any thing be more Abſurd and Bar- 
barous, than our preſent Method of Di E Chil- 
dren in the Initiatory part of Lite ? To puth ten- 
der Wits into the intricate Mazes of Grammar, and a 
Latin Grammar? To learn an Unknown Art by an 
Unknown Language? To carry them a Dark Round- 
about Way, to let them in at a Back- door? Whereas by 
Teaching them Firſt the Grammar of their Own 
Morher-Tongue, ſo (1) eaſie to be learnt. Their Advance 
ro the Grammars of Latin and Greek would be gradual 
and pleaſant: Bur our precipitate Practice of hurrying 
them over ſuch a Gulph, before we have builr 'em a 
Bridge to it, is ſuch a Shock to their Weak Under- 
| ſtandings, that they very ſeldom recover it. 

* Becauſe of the ſmall Chnags of Terminacions in pur Engliſh Nouns 
and Verbs ( fo various in the Latin and Greek) and for ſeveral other 
Reaſons, It has been the Practice of the wiſeſt Nations (ſays the Lear- 


ned Mr, John ſon) to learn their own Language by ſtared Rules, to a- 
void the Contuſion that would follow from leaving it to Vulgar Uſe. 


E Our Engliſh Tongue (ſays another great Maiter) is the moſt deter- 
Fe. won: 2g | 42 « mind 
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* 171n'd in irs Conſtruction, and reducible te the feweſt Rules: What- 
* ever Language has leſs: Grammar in it, is not intelligible; and 
« whatever has more, all that it has more is ſuperfluous, Which con- 


firms the Point I plead for, to have ir made the Foundation of our Byz- 
tiſh Touths learning Latin, or avy other Language. 


To Speak and Write (2) without Abſurdity the Lan- 
guage of one's Country, is certainly commendable in 
Perſons of all ſtations, but to ſome indiſpenſibly neceſſary. 


(2) Which requires a Grammaticel Knowledge of it; for without 
That 'tis impoſſible fo much as ro Read, Senſibly, the Books written 
in our Own Language: Nor indeed, can an Author Write Intellivibly 
(that is, with a Clear and Determinate Senſe; wirhont Conformity to 
Grammar-Rules, Which Remark has often help'd me to a Writer's 
Meaning where he ſeem'd to have none; not for want of Conception in 
his Mind, or Signiticancy and Propriety in his Words, but for ſome F2i- 
lure in the Grammarical Texture and Connexion; : which even ſenſible 
Writers are ſo liable, that a Great Maſter of the Muſes (and of our 
Morher-Tougue too) us'd to turn his Suſpected Sentences into Lat in, to 
find where the Detect lay: So tar i: 2 Grammar of our Engliſh Lan- 
guzge from being {us ſome think) in uſclets Bool tor the Natives of 

; England, And fuch a“ One being now publiſh'd, 
*Mr.Brightlands Pris humbly bop'd, That our Critics in that Province 
Grammer of the of Learning, will Conribure Iheir Aſliſtance, tor the 
Engliſh Tongue, Compleatinę of this Work, 


[ appeal to common Senſe, if che having a Grammar 
of our Morher-Tongue ( firſt raughr in our Schools) 
would nor ſo far facilirate our Yourhs learning their 
Latin and Greck Grammars, as to afford em ſpare-time 
for Arithmetic, Aſtronomy, Geography, Hiſtory, and o- 
ther uſeful Knowledges, that would make them paſs the 
Spring of their Life wich Pleaſure and Profir, that is now 
miſerably worn our in (3) Grammatical Perplexities. 


(3). The Liheral Arts 2nd Sciences are all Beautiful as the Graces ; 
nor has Grammar (the ſevere Mother of All; fo trightful a Face of her 
.Own ; *tis the Vizor put upon't that ſcares Childrea : She is made to talk 
hard Words, that to them ſound like Conjuring; therefore, the firſt 
Entrance into Learning being the molt diſcouraging part of the Pro- 
greſs, tis here chiefly that our Charity ſhould lend Children a helping 
Hand, by clearing the Way, and mak ing the Paſſage as pleaſant as tis 
poſhble ; inſtea4 whereof, we. puzzle their Inteſlests with abſtruſe 
Terme, and Logical Definition. 
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Tis (I humbly conceive) evident from the Premiſes, 


that the propos'd Method of Commencing with an En- 
gliſh Education would be a great Benefit to our Youth, 
whether continued, or taken off from School; ro Adult 
Perſons, that have forgot or never had School-Learnin 
any farther than to Read; fince by the help of an Engli 
Grammar and Rhetoric they may arrive to no {mall Ac- 
compliſhments both in (4) Speaking and Writing. 

(J) For that Scholars perform Both with. more Senft and Underſtand- 
ing than others, is not for their having learu'd Latin, Greek, or any o- 
ther Foreign Language; but becauſe they learn'd the Arts of Grammar 


and Rhotoric in thoſe Languages and which they might have done in 
their own Mother-Tongue, as the Greeks and Romans did, 


Now the Reaſons for (and good Conſequences of) ha- 
ving our Engliſh Touth firſt taught the Rhetoric, as well as 
Grammar, of their own Language, being much rhe ſame, 
what J have to add, ſhall be with reference to Both. 

"Tis contrary to Senſe and Reaſon (ſays an able Judge 
in this Caſe) to put our Engliſh Touth to toil in foreign 
Languages, while our own Excellent Language lies 


neglected, as if it were ſavage and unfit to entertain the 
Liberal Arts and Sciences; whereas, if we would take 


care to polith and adorn our Language, (5) we ſhould 
find it as capable of being the Receptacle and Repoſi- 
tory of Learning, as rhoſe that are call'd the Learned 
Languages. 

(J) For that it is as capable of all the Elegances of Grammar and 
Rhezo7:c, with ſome peculiar Advantages (at leaſt over Modern Langua- 


ges) I hope to demonſt rate in my RHETORIC of the Engliſh Tongue; 
wich Inſtances from Our Englzſh W:zrers of Figures of Speech, and 


ſurprizing Turns of Eloquence, for which the Rhetorie of the Ancient. 


has no Names, becauſe no Precedents iu their Authors, 


But after all, (becauſe Arguments from Intereſt are 
moſt perſuaſive) I would ask thoſe Parents, who have 
their Children bred Scholars chiefly for a Livelihood, 
In what Language is the Thriving Buſineſs of our Na- 
pop tranſacted ? And, Whether a voluble Engliſh Tongye 
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0 in their Head will not carry them farther in the ways of 
f Profit (6) ang Preferment, than all the Learned Lan- 
guag es? : - 
2 (6) Apolloni u Molo hearing 22 Declaim in Greek, cry'd our as in 
6 Extaſie, © Cicero! I admire you, but pit pow Greece, that muſt now 
be forc'd to ſerrender her Learning and E oquence, the only Reliques | 
of her Grandeur, to be carry'd away as your Trophy to Rome, Now I 
rant this Proficience in Atrze Eloquence might poſſibly have rais'd 
0 im to de a —_— of Rbetoric, but I humbly conceive it was 


| by being ſo expert a Matter in his Morhey-Tongue, that he came from 2 
an Pleader to be a Conſul, „ 


Generous Spirits will always have a Concern for the 
Benefit and Credit of their Country: And how far the 


x Honour and Intereſt of Great Britain are concern'd in | 
[] rhe Cultivating of Our Language, I preſume nor to ſay; | 
1 only, That a neighbouring Nation has taken Care of 
| Theirs, and found their Accounts in't. 
[. The *foremen:ion'd Cicero, whengadvanc'd to the Con- 


ſulſhip, was ſo far from neglecting his Mother-Tongue, 
that in the hear of Civil War between Cœſar and Pom- 
pey, when he knew nor whither ro ſend Wife or Chil- 
dren, nor where to hide his own Head, he importunes 
his Friend Atticus (in a Letter of State- matters) to ſatisfie 
him, whether he ought ro write ad Piræeum, in Piræea, 
in Pirceum, Or Pirceum without a Prepoſition; then 
adds theſe Emphatical Words, Reſolve me thi Doubt, and 
you will rid me of a great Uneaſineſs. 
What! This Prince of Eloquence, at the Age of 66, 
a Man of his Authority, in that Care for his Country, in 
that Jeopardy for Himſelf, and extreme Neceſſity of his 
deareft Friends, ſo Sollicirous for a ſmall Cririciſm in the 
13 Grammar of hx Native Language ! And can we give our 
00 ritiſh Cenſor juſt Cauſe to complain of the continua! 
Corruption in our Stile, that a Catalogue could be pro- 
duc'd of lately- written Exgliſ Books of 100 J. price, 
without ten Lines together of Common Grammar, or 
Common Senſe? 
Then how Unaccountable is it, that the Teaching a 
Good Exgltiſh Stile ſhould be no Part of Engliſt Diſciplin 
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and to put our Youth upon the ſtudy of Foreign Lan- 
guages with the ſame Diſcretion that ſends them to tra- 


vel Foreign Countries, before they know the Conſtitu- 
tion and Cuſtoms of their Own Ya 

But here an imporrunare Queſtion will be ask'd, 
viz. Why an Engliſh Education ? Had we no good Scho- 
lars made in the Old Way? Yes, and good Maſters of 


Stile too; never more than in our Days, and of ſeveral 


Profe ſſions, eſpecially the Divines of Our Church, whoſe 
Diſcourſes (with all the Charms of Foreign Elcquence) 
have kept up the Dignity of Our Mother-Tongue by 


The Comprehenſive Eng liſh Ener . as the Lord Roſcommon 


calls it; particularly t that Oracle of Engliſh 
Stile, who 


Extenſive Senſe ill into Comnaſs drew; 
Said what was Juſt, and always ſomething New. 


ATC 
T:lot ſon, 


The moſt Polite Ages of Greece and Rome pretend to 
bur One Perfect Pattern of Eloquence; and that in Cæſar 


only cou'd no Fault be found. Now I think I may mo- 


deftly ask, Whether that ſmall Piece, call'd * 0b- | 
ſervations on Monſieur Sorbier's Voyage into En- 4 
gland, will not bear reading after the Celebra- rocheſter. 
red Commentaries of Ceſar 2 Nor has the Pro- 

vince of Poetry been ſo ill ſerv'd, as not to anſwer the 


Character given by the ſame ſagacious noble Critic, that 


— —— one Maſſy Engliſh Line 
Drawn in French Wire, would tbro' whole Pages ſhine. 


What ſhall we ſay then? has our Cenſor complain d | 


Without Cauſe, and 2 a falſe Alarm of Danger to 


the Language of our 


ountry, that our Sterling Engliſh 


is got into the Hands of Clippers and Coyners ? I refer 


choſe that make a Doubt, ro his * Remon- 


France of the Caſe. I crave leave farther {0 255% 
to aſſert, That the chief Criminals have 
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* us Petronius to the as, of his t time, Gentlemen, Fiel 

leave to tell you, that you have been the Principal Perſon 4 

that bave murder'd Eloquence. Our Stage-Buffoons (from 

ny Actors turn'd Authors) have at once endeayour'd ta 8 
gebeuch our Morals and Dialect, by ſenſeleſt Cant and 
new Affectations of Speech, that have carch'd the Tom 
and infected Converſation; ſo that ĩt concern d the Cen 
for of Great Britain co rake care that the Commonwealth 
of Letters come to no Damage; which, like other States, 
when. arriv d to Perfection, is chen in moft danger of fal. 
ling to Decay. 

J. B. upon the great Enconrigement ro rhe Firſt Ina: 
prefſion o his Grammar, has with indefatigable Induſtry 
conſulted all the Polire and Learned Men that he and his 
Friends con'd engage, in order MR obrain ſuch Improve- 
ments, as might make it a ch near to Perfection in 
the Second Edition : And, to render his Syſtem of an 

; ENGLISH EDUCATION Complear, he has procur d 
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an Addition of the Arts of Poetry, Rhetoric and Logic, 
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| Inthe' Poetry is deliver d not only the Verſification and 
bs Numbers of our Tongue, bur alſo Rules for the ſeve- 
3 ral Provinces of that Uſeful Art, which will fix in the 
Minds of Youth a true Judgment of Performances in 
F 
Tue Rbetoric ſhall not only be drawn from the Beſt 3 
a the Ancients and Moderns, — from the Nature of the 
| Thing, but be deliver'd in ſuch Terms, as may inform” 
þ (nary Ale) the Learner. 
Ihe Logic will be freed from che uſeleſt. 7 And ; 
| * | 2 4 the Schoss, and: a a Juſt Art o 1124 
5 — directed to the finding ou OS Truth 
f not — 2 * of Sguab blen. 00 
1 e e — 
Wy TE naw never! for the Prefs, | 2 Secon ion * Br; bt. | 
| nd's Grammar ongue, "vv 1 
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etorte, Poetry, and Logic, making a; compleat Syſtem, of 1 
Veation: All ftted do the Uſe Gentlemen and Ladies, % 
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